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Prefabs for birds 


by Bruce Campbell 


Hole 


Hinge to lid 


This simple 3-stage nestbox, 

Hook and eye reproduced from the BIO 
Field Guide, is suitable for tits, 
nuthatch and sparrows. Az 
start with two .unplaned boards 
3” thick. B: saw them into six 
pieces. G: nail or screw them 
together. 
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T SEEMS rather strange that some- 
one who can hardly hammer a nail 
without injuring his thumb should 
be asked to write about nestboxes 

and their construction. About twenty 
years ago I found myself supervising a 
study which eventually involved more 
than 250 boxes dispersed over some 60 
acres in the Forest of Dean in Glouces- 
tershire. So I had to learn something 
about them and their history, which 
goes back at least to the Middle Ages. 


i 


One early nestbox was the clay flask 
used in several European countries to 
attract starlings and sparrows. When 
their broods were well grown, they were 
taken and eaten by the hungry peasants. 
The dovecote can perhaps be regarded 
as a super-nestbox, although its inhabi- 
tants were more or less domesticated. In 
Lapland the goldeneye duck, which lays 
large palatable eggs and normally nests 
in hollow trees, was once farmed by 
means of boxes. 


Today nestboxes are still used in 
Scandinavia, to encourage the goldeneye 
to breed. And they have been put up on 
trees round Scottish lochs where these 
ducks, winter visitors to Britain, often 
stay late in spring and raise hopes. So 
far no success has been reported, 
though one box in Perthshire was taken 
over by starlings! 


northern squire 

HOW did the role of the nestbox 
change from exploitation to conserva- 
tion? In Britain Charles Waterton 
(1782-1865), generally labelled ‘the 
eccentric Yorkshire squire’, is given 


credit as the first man to put up boxes 
by way of encouraging birds. Certainly, 
by the end of the last century, nestboxes 
were quite popular in gardens and 
several designs were on the market. 


In Germany nestboxes moved into 
an economic role under the influence of 
Baron von Berlepsch. He believed that 
by plastering his forests with nestboxes 
the population of small insectivorous 
birds could be enormously increased, 
with the consequent control of the 
caterpillars and other pests which 
affected the trees. He reached some 
astonishing totals of boxes occupied, and 
he and his disciples claimed great 
successes for their experiments. Von 
Berlepsch was also an advocate of 
nestboxes which looked as ‘natural’ as 
possible, and were hollowed out inside 
to resemble the woodpecker nest-holes 
used by many small birds. 


German foresters still believe in the 
value of insectivorous birds in the 
forest. But the results of British 
research, carried out by the Edward 
Grey Institute of Field Ornithology at 
Oxford, suggest that there is normally 
an over-abundance of food for the 
broods of tits and other small hole- 
nesters. In ‘plague’ years it would need 
an astronomic number of birds to make 
any impression on the millions of 
caterpillars. Even in fir woods the tits do 
not seem to have much effect on insect 
plagues, but the Forestry Commission is 
continuing studies into the effect of tits 
on the pine looper moth. 


Another use of nestboxes is for 
scientific research. Once a population 
of birds is persuaded to use boxes, the 
progress of their nesting can be studied; 
the food brought to their broods can be 
examined (by means of dummy nestlings 
and glass-backed nestboxes mounted on 
hides); the parents and later the young 
can be ringed; and a long series of 
records can be built up. Well-sited boxes 
also offer special opportunities to the 
photographer. Studies have been con- 
ducted for many years now on the 
great tit in Holland and England, on the 
pied flycatcher in several European 
countries, and on the house wren and 
other species in the USA. 


still time for ’67 
BUT even on the garden scale, nestboxes 
are a great source of interest and 


enjoyment. They can be put up with 
success as late as April, when they 
attract pairs that have perhaps failed to 
win a natural site elsewhere. There are a 
number of designs to choose from, all 
described in Nestboxes, a field guide 
written by Edwin Cohen (3s.6d. post free 


from the British Trust for Ornithology, 


Beech Grove, Tring, Herts). The design 
shown opposite was worked out some 
years ago by Dr John Gibb. It is easily 
made from two short planks of wood, a 
few screws, a hinge and a hook-and-eye. 
It is suitable for most small garden 
birds. If you want to keep house 
sparrows out, the entrance hole should 
be not much more than 1.4” in dia- 
meter. This seems to be the critical size 
which will let in tits and even tree 
sparrows, but repel their burlier relatives. 


You will probably use any wood you 
have at hand. Softwoods are easy to 
work and quite durable, especially if 
creosoted (which does not put the birds 
off). A width of 3?” combines strength 
and good insulation. Leave the sides 
rough, cut the lid if possible so that the 
grain runs down it (this allows rain- 
water to run off easily) and bore one or 
two drainage holes in the floor if you 
like. If you mount your box on a 
vertical batten, which is then nailed or 
wired to the tree, it will keep off water 
running down the trunk. 


safety first 

MOST nestboxes are placed on trees, 
but in gardens they do equally well on 
walls or fences, provided cats cannot 


The open-fronted box above, built to the 
same basic design as the tit box opposite, 
will attract the robin, pied wagtail, 
spotted flycatcher and redstart. The 


simple platform below may be used by 
the same species, plus the blackbird and 
swallow. Designs from BTO Field Guide. 


get at them. The safety of the birds 
must be your first consideration when 
putting up a box. See that it is firmly 
secured and well away from branches 
or other possible foot-holds for enemies. 
Naturally in a garden you want to be 
able to observe the entrance hole from 
your house. But do not put a box where 
it may be exposed to the sun for long 
periods; this applies specially to the 
metal or plastic boxes which some 
people now use. 
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There are many other useful tips 
which you will find in the BTO guide. 
To summarise a few: take care when 
inspecting nestboxes, particularly when 
great tits or nuthatches are in occupa- 
tion; clean boxes out after the nesting 
season—this reduces parasites, and 
birds prefer empty boxes as_ winter 
roosts; carry out regular repairs; and 
keep notes on the history of each box— 
it is surprising how much interesting 
information you can collect in a few 
years. 
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Top covered with waterproof materiai 


Besides the typical tit box with the 
small hole, there are many other 


j Wy designs. There are open-fronted nest- 

y] boxes for spotted flycatchers and robins 

ij (a big-meshed wire cage over these 
CR EL LT ELEN SOO 


keeps cats out); large boxes for jack- 
daws and stock doves—and a kestrel if 
you’re very lucky; ‘chimneys’ for 
tawny owls; simple ledges for swallows; 
even artificial tunnels for sand martins, 
wheatears, kingfishers and petrels. But 
at the simplest level you will get great 
enjoyment and satisfaction from pro- 
viding a safe home for a single pair of 
blue tits, especially if you have made it 
yourself. 


_- Wall or tree 


And now you must excuse me. I have 
to put a fresh bandage on my thumb. 


The top box on this page was designed by 
B. G. Goldsmith for sand martins, but it 
is also suitable for wheatears and petrels. 
The second design has been successfully 
used in Switzerland and Holland for 
kestrels; the box is fixed 20 to 30 feet 
high. The last box is for treecreepers, with 
an entrance through the crack between 
the box and the tree trunk. All illustra- 
tions are reproduced by permission from 
the BTO Field Guide: see page 3 column 
3 for price and address. 


+ CARIBBEAN + 


THE DEVELOPING island of Bonaire 
in the Netherlands Antilles recently 
reconciled the demands of industrial 
progress with those of wildlife. One of 
the largest pink flamingo breeding 
grounds in the Americas was threatened 
when it was proposed to re-start the 
island’s salt industry. 


After negotiations between the Inter- 
national Salt Company and the (United 
States) National Audubon Society, it was 
agreed that work in the salt pans should 
not approach the nesting birds—at a cost 
of about £30,000. It is thought that the 
5,000 pink flamingoes may be worth 
this to Bonaire as a tourist attraction. 


+ GLOUCESTERSHIRE + 


THE rare buttercup Ranunculus ophio- 
glossifolius (the adderstongue spearwort) 
flowered at a new site last year: on the 
bare mud of a dried-out pond on com- 
mon land near Hawkesbury. The 
species was known at this site until 
1953, since when it had been thought 
to be extinct. Conservation measures 
evolved since at its only other British 
locality, the Badgeworth Reserve in 
Gloucestershire, were successfully used 
at Hawkesbury to germinate dormant 
seeds that were still buried in the mud, 
reports the North Gloucestershire Natur- 
alists’ Society. 


T LNDIA -- 


THE STATE Government of Mahara- 
shtra is planning a wildlife sanctuary 
at Karnala Fort. It will be a permanent 
reserve for the four-horned antelope, 
the panther and the langur, a vegetarian 
tree-living monkey. In a recent state- 
ment, the Government said: “It is our 
duty to preserve the superb beauty of 
the landscape of Maharashtra, and its 
hills, estuaries, coastline and marsh- 
land, and yet go ahead with our develop- 
ment plans’’. This double duty has been 
successfully achieved in the Koyna 


Valley Electricity Project, where indus- 
trialisation has been carried out together 
with preservation of surrounding forest. 


+ HEBRIDES + 


THE NATURE Conservancy recently 
announced the declaration of Monach 
Isles National Nature Reserve, which 
consists of three islands and some 
isolated rocks six miles west of North 
Uist. Only 836 acres are above high 
tide level. The islands provide an 
outstanding example of uncultivated 
machair—stable calcareous dune formed 
from the debris of sea shells. The 
Monach Isles NNR is notable as a 
wintering ground for barnacle and 
white-fronted geese, and form a link in 
the proposed chain of wildfowl refuges 
being set up as part of a scheme to 
conserve Europe’s wildfowl. 


+ SHEFFIELD + 


THE SPREAD across Britain of the 
introduced American grey squirrel, and 
the decline of our native red squirrel, has 
been going on for some time. It seems 
probable that the grey is not driving 
out the red as is commonly thought. It 
is more likely that the red is declining 
naturally, and that the grey merely 
expands to take over areas where the 
red squirrel has become extinct. 


In Sheffield, for example, the red 
squirrel was present throughout the city 
and the surrounding countryside in 
1945, and the grey squirrel was virtually 
unknown. By now, grey squirrels are 
present throughout most of the area, 
and red squirrels are very much less 
widespread than they used to be, sur- 
viving mainly in woods on the outskirts 
of the Pennines. According to the Sorby 
Natural History Society, reds may have 
disappeared from Sheffield entirely 
within 10 years. 


+ KASHMIR + 


IT IS probable that a national park will 
be created in Kashmir to safeguard the 
rare Kashmir stag, which is a sub- 


The leopard or panther (photo by 
Yvonne Molloy) occurs throughout 
southern Asia and Africa, but is now 
becoming rarer. Normally beneficial 
(since it hunts pigs and monkeys, which 
damage crops), the leopard very occasion- 
ally becomes a man-eater. One was 
reported to have killed 200 people in 
two years. 


species of our own red deer. [UCN also 
reports that the markhor—an uncom- 
mon, heavily built wild goat—is on the 
increase in the extreme west of Kashmir. 
This is apparently because the area lies 
within the cease-fire zone between India 
and Pakistan, where no shooting of any 
sort is permitted. 


+ JAVA + 


THE Fauna Preservation Society and 
the World Wildlife Fund have just 
provided a_ special fibreglass boat, 
together with the necessary jetty and 
buildings, to enable game guards to 
keep out poachers from the Udjong 
Kulong Reserve in western Java, which 
can only be reached by water. This is 
the sole home of the rarest of the world’s 
five species of rhinoceros—the Javan 
rhino, of which only about 40 survive in 
the wild. 


Photo by Michael Tw2edie 
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LMOST ANY blackberry or bramble bush in the 
country will, if searched, be found to have some 
of its leaves marked with twisty, whitish lines that 
taper from one end to the other, rather as a river 

does on a map. These are the work of the caterpillars of a tiny 
moth, the blackberry leaf-miner Nepticula aurella. 


We are rather inclined to regard the thickness of a leaf as 
negligible, like that of a piece of paper. But a microscopic 
cross section shows an elaborate structure of cells between the 
leaf’s upper and lower surfaces. In this almost two-dimen- 
sional world, their floor and ceiling separated by a small 
fraction of a millimetre, live the leaf-miners. 


There is quite a variety of them, and they are all larvae of 
very small insects, a few of which are flies or beetles, but the 
majority moths. They include, as might be expected, the 
smallest’ moths that are known, and many of them are 
exquisite little creatures. The wings of the blackberry leaf- 


Michael Tweedie, a zoologist who used to be 
Director of the Raffles Museum in Singapore, writes 
about the tiny caterpillars that feed between the 
top and bottom surface of a leaf, leaving behind 
them the record of their hatching from an egg, 
their growth and travels, and their final emergence 
into the outside world. Almost every garden or 
hedgerow will produce some leaf miners, and 
Michael Tweedie describes how they may be 
easily reared into tiny, exquisitely patterned moths. 


Leaf miners 


miner are golden brown passing to violet at the tips, with an 
oblique pale golden band. 


serpentine tunnels 

THE mine made by the larva of this species is of the type 
known as serpentine. It can be traced (on my photograph (1), 
or better on a leaf of your own finding) from the thread-like 
beginning, where the tiny moth laid her egg, to the point 
where the fully fed caterpillar larva broke through the 
cuticle of the leaf and wandered away to spin its cocoon and 
turn into a chrysalis. The river-like broadening of the mine 
tunnel shows the growth of the little caterpillar, as it ate its 
winding way through the rich, chlorophyll-laden tissue. The 
dark line in the centre of the mine is composed of little pellets 
of excrement that it left behind. In this case the whole interior 
of the leaf is eaten out from ‘floor’ to ‘ceiling’, so that it was 
easy to take the micro-photograph with the light shining 
through the leaf from behind. 


The photo (3) of a hazel leaf shows two blotch mines that 
are also the work of a moth larva, that of Lithocolletis coryli. 
(I am afraid most of these tiny moths have no English names 
in general use.) Here the caterpillar eats outward from the 


point at which the egg was laid, making a steadily enlarging 
blotch instead of a tunnel. It also feeds more selectively, 
confining itself to the tissues just under the upper skin or 
cuticle of the leaf, so that the mine is almost invisible from 
below. The blackberry leaf mines shown here had been vacated 
by the caterpillar, but in the hazel leaf blotch mines they were 
still feeding. 


Few naturalists concern themselves with these little moths, 
but it is well worth breeding them just to examine them and 
wonder at their delicate, pin-point beauty, and then release 
them. They occur in considerable variety, each species usually 
confining itself to a single species of plant and making a 
particular type of mine. It is in fact often easier to identify a 
leaf-miner by the characteristics of its mine than by those of 
the moth itself. 


a plantpot and glass 

THE best way to breed them is to obtain an ordinary earthen- 
ware plantpot, and grind the edge with sand on a flat surface 
of stone or cement, so that it is perfectly level. Then half fill 
the pot with clean moist sand and cover it with a sheet of 
glass. The grinding of the edge will make the glass fit accurately 
on the pot all round. Then find some mined leaves in which 
the larvae are still present: you can see them if you hold the 
leaves up to the light. 


Leaf miners are not hard to find: a search of any garden, 
hedgerow or wood should turn some up. The lilac leaf-miner 
(a blotch miner) Gracilaria syringella occurs commonly on the 
lilac, privet or ash; Nepticula annomalella (a serpentine miner) 
is found on wild or garden roses; the serpentine tunnels often 
seen on honeysuckle will, if you breed the larvae, turn into 
the dipterid fly Phytagromyza xylostei. (You can identify 
some of the miners with Woodland Life by G. Mandahl-Barth, 
from Blandford, 18s.) 


When you have found them, put the leaves on the sand, 
keeping the pot in a place where the sun will not shine 
directly on it. If there is condensation on the underside of the 
glass, just turn it over and the water will dry off. Do this every 
morning until condensation stops, and then put a few drops 
of water on the sand each day. Correct maintenance of 
humidity is all-important in breeding these insects, and this 
method does it very well. When they emerge the little moths 
will usually be found sitting on the underside of the glass. 


If you want to study leaf-miners methodically it is a very 
good idea to press the mined leaves (after the insects have left 
them) just as botanists press flowers. A species can usually be 
identified from its mine, so such a collection forms almost as 
good a record as one of the moths themselves. 


The photograph on page 6 (about four times natural size) shows 
the mine of Nepticula aurella in a bramble leaf. Starting as an 
egg laid by the adult moth (bottom left of picture) the caterpillar 
eats its way across the leaf, becoming larger in the process. 
Another mine of the same species is shown greatly enlarged on 
this page; the tiny black dots are the caterpillar’s excrement. 
The hazel leaf on the right (nearly twice natural size) shows 
two blotch mines of Lithocolletis coryli; the hole in the top 
half of the leaf has been made by some other insect. 


Photos by Michael Tweedei 
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W. H. Corkill 


HARPER CORY, who edited this 
magazine for many years, died at 
Pamber Heath on 8 January 1967. He 
founded Mainly About Animals in 1939. 
With a short break during the war he 
continued in office until last year, and 
has written regularly for us since. He 
was one of the old school of editors: 
he wrote much of the magazine himself 
and carefully checked every sentence; 
he drew many of the illustrations; at 
times he even etched out the blocks in 
an acid bath and made his own altera- 
tions to the type in the printshop. 


W. H. Corkill—Harper Cory was 
his pen-name—was born in Liverpool 
in 1893, of an old Manx family derived 
from the Viking MacThorketylls. He 
was severely wounded in the First 
World War, and when he was forced to 
leave university because of ill-health, 
set off to work his passage to relatives 
in Australia. He got as far as Manitoba 
in Canada, where he became too ill to 
travel further, and was looked after on 
‘a farm. He settled in Winnipeg, and 
for several years in the 1920’s was 
invited to join the Sioux on _ their 
summer hunting trek. He was made a 
blood brother of the moose clan—his 
publishing company in England was for 
some years called the Moose Press, and 
his personal emblem (see top of column) 
always appeared on Mainly About Ani- 
mals. From the Sioux he gained a deep 
sense of one-ness with wild creatures, 
which permeated everything he wrote 
afterwards. 


And he wrote many, many books. 
One of them, Modern Canada, was a 


standard economics textbook for years. 
He became a close friend of Grey Owl, 
a half-Indian, half-Scot who played a 
big part in reintroducing the beaver 
to the Riding Mountain National Park, 
where it had been decimated by fur 
trappers. Grey Owl lectured widely 
about his beavers, and Harper Cory 
wrote Grey Owl and the Beaver and The 
Beaver People. 


His writings must have been read 
by millions of people, and will be read 
and re-read for many years yet. His 
influence will always be felt in this 
magazine. But perhaps his most lasting 
monument will be in Canada, whose 
superb system of national parks, now 
copied all over the world, rests to no 
small extent on Harper Cory’s enthu- 
siasm and inspiration in its early days. 


~ sense from America 


THE UNITED States Secretary of the 
Interior, Stewart L. Udall, recently 
wrote in the Christian Science Monitor 
a superb account of the problems facing 
conservationists. ““As man emerged on 
the world scene as the dominant life 
form, he was engaged in a running 
battle with nature on many fronts. To 
cut a tree, to farm an acre, to mine 
a mineral, to catch a fish, or kill an 
animal—these were the foci of all human 
energy, and the very successes man 
achieved in this way have shaped his 
current dilemma. Today, the earth and 
our fellow creatures, in far too many 
instances, lie subdued and exhausted 
under our conquering assault . . . We 
must decide whether we want to live 
securely at the top of a broad-based 
pyramid of life or perch precariously on 
a slender column whose supports have 
been chipped and hacked and blasted 
and bulldozed away. We must also 


decide, and soon, how many of us will 
live on the top of the pyramid. For the 
other side of the vanishing wild is the 
burgeoning human population. At the 
bottom of almost every environmental 
situation where quality is threatened 
today lies the problem of too many 


people.” 


competition cameras 


NEXT MONTH we shall be announcing 
details of an important photographic 
competition, which will be open only 
to readers of Wildlife and the Country- 
side. The prizes will be an Asahi Pentax 
S-la 35mm camera, worth about £80, 
and a Mamiya Ranger 35mm camera, 
worth about £30. 


~ asphalt farming 


A NOVEL way of saving water in 
sandy soils is being tried out by Michi- 
gan State University in America, 
UNESCO tells me. By laying a film of 
asphalt 4” thick two feet below the 
surface, rainfall is stopped from draining 
away, and humus laid down by plants 
does not get washed out of the soil. On 
one farm where the scheme was tried 
out recently the yield of cabbages and 
cucumbers was increased sufficiently to 
pay within one year for the cost of 
laying the asphalt. 


polite naturalists 
WARDENS of the Devon Trust for 
Nature Conservation will be out at 
weekends this month at the Dunsford 
Wood Reserve, where large quantities 
of wild daffodils grow. They will not be 
stopping visitors from picking the 
flowers, but persuading them to take 
only a small bunch; uprooting the 
plants is already forbidden by a bye-law. 
A similar operation last year was most 
successful. Out of thousands of visitors 
spoken to, only one or two did not 
seem to understand the reason for 
limiting picking. 


This method of allowing visitors to 
pick a few flowers is not the normal 
one. Far more often so many people 
want to gather flowers that the only way 
to save any is to stop everyone from 
plucking. But, if there are enough 
flowers to go round, the Devon system 
is obviously better. 


TO REMOVE PAGE CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


Who reads Wildlife? 


Who reads Wildlife and the Countryside? At first sight, perhaps a silly question. But 
if we are to go on improving your magazine each month, as we try to do, we need to know 
much more about you. What features would you like to see more frequently? What 
are your hobbies? Do you have a pet? How often do you buy books—and how useful 
do you find book reviews? Do you live in the country? And so on. We hope as many of 
you as possible will fill this form in—it will only take you ten minutes. Then cut it out, 
and fold it up as shown overleaf. You can post it to us without a stamp. Of course, 
all replies will be treated as strictly private and confidential—THE EDITOR. 


Where do you live— in atown orcity? [] 
in the suburbs? [| 


in the country? [J 


What is your occupa- 
tion? (If you are at 
school or college 
please say So.) 


What is your age? 
under 11 


11-15 


16-20 


21-30 


31-50 


over 50 


Are you male or 
female? 


How many other people 
read your copy of Wild- Age 


life and the Countryside ?_.._. (~~ | 
under 11 


11-15 
16-20 
21-30 
31-50 


over 50 


Please ring each of birds 

those subjects on the mammals 

right which you would ~ wild flowers 

like to see more of in _ insects 

Wildlifeandthe Country- _ pets 

side. Add any other countryside topics 

subjects here: competitions 
overseas news 
controversy 
photos and drawings 
advice on equipment 
do-it-yourself projects 
book reviews 
readers letters 


Do you keep any pets? 
If so, what kinds? 


What are your main 
interests and hobbies? 
(eg insects, botany, 
bird-watching, walking, 
cycling, reading, photo- 
graphy, fishing, garden- 


ing etc.) 

Do you have a garden? YES/NO 
Do you have a camera? YES/NO 
Do you have a telescope 

or binoculars? YES/NO 
Do you feed wild birds? YES/NO 
Do you go camping? YES/NO 
Do you cycle? YES/NO 
Do you go hiking? YES/NO 


Do you or your family 

choose your holiday 

destination at least 

partly because of its 

wildlife? YES/NO 


FOR TEACHERS ONLY: If you are not a teacher, 
please leave the following questions blank. 


What type of school 
do you teach in? 


What ages of pupils do 
you teach? 


Please mark those of the following items which, 
as a teacher, you would like to see more of in 
Wildlife and the Countryside. 


Do-it-yourself features suitable for class or 


individual projects. CJ 
Controversial articles suitable for class 

discussion. C1 
Advice on natural history equipment—eg films, 
books, wallcharts etc. | LJ 


Illustrated features on the identification of a 
limited group of animals—eg water rats (Nov 66) 


or deer (Feb 67). [J 
Biological articles—eg plants with gills (Oct 66) 
or sticky buds (Dec 66). | C) 


Other features: 
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NO POSTAGE 
POSTAGE STAMP 
WILL BE NECESSARY : 
PAID BY IF POSTED IN : 
THE BRITAIN OR 
COUNTRYMAN NORTHERN 


IRELAND 


BUSINESS REPLY SERVICE 
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Photos and drawing by Jane Burton; newt by Geoffrey Kinns. 
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WILDLIFE 
RANGER 


The Wildlife Youth Service 


* 


President: Peter Scott 


| Headquarters: 120a London Road, Surrey. Telephone: MITcham 0419 


The Wildlife Youth Service in Holland 


MEMBERS of the W.Y.S. in the United Kingdom 
will be pleased to know that the Dutch National 
Appeal of the World Wildlife Fund is launching its 
own branch of the Wildlife Youth Service in the 
Netherlands. Members will be known as “‘Wildlife 
Rangers’’. The ‘“‘Chief Ranger’, Mr. R. Margiono, 
recently spent several days at Morden with the 
Founder and Director of the W.Y.S., Cyril 


A mixed party of Wildlife Rangers and Panda Club 
members in Snowdonia last summer, during one of 
the W.Y.S. Adventure Camp weeks, scrambling up 
a steep scree path. 


OF THE ORED WILDLIFE FUND 


| Director- Cyril Littlewood 


Littlewood, to study W.Y.S. methods in Britain. 


The two organisations will work in close 
co-operation in the future, and it is hoped that 
other countries will now form Wildlife Youth 
Service sections. Further news of the Dutch 
W.YS. will appear in Wildlife and the Countryside 
from time to time. 


Adventure Begins This Month 


NOW that March has arrived the W.Y.S. staff 
at Morden are busily preparing for the first of this 
year’s Adventure Camps—at Easter. Remembering 
the freakish weather conditions that prevailed last 
year we are packing plenty of extra warm clothing 
—and I do hope that all members we are due to 
meet at camp this Easter will do the same. . 
just in case! 


Our first camp will be located at Llandogo in the 
Wye Valley, and the second at one of our favourite 
centres—Devils Bridge, near Aberystwyth in 
mid-Wales. These camps will be attended by 
school parties from Crawley (Sussex), Ledbury 
(Hereford), Swadlincote (Staffs), and Barnet 
(Herts). 


I know that a great many of our members will 
be pleased to read the following details of the 
special camp for individual members this year— 
and I hope that those interested in attending it 
will write to us as soon as possible so that we can 
reserve a place in the party for them. The camp 
this year will be held at the foot of Snowdon near 
the Watkin Path. The scenery all around is very 
beautiful with lakes, streams, forests and—of 
course—mountains in profusion. 


Whilst at camp W.Y.S. members will have 
opportunities to learn about the observation of 
wildlife, the building of hides, silent movement 
and the correct way to climb a mountain. There 
will also be opportunities for swimming. This 
very exciting holiday will cost you only £9 plus 
your fares. For full details and a booking form 
write to: Department A.C.H., The Wildlife Youth 
Service, Morden, Surrey. 


Drawing by Thomas 


SAUDI 
ARABIA. 


ARABIAN ORYX ORDER: Artiodactyla 
Oryx leucoryx FAMILY: Bovidae 


Present distribution: Now found only in parts of the Aden Protectorate. 
Estimated numbers: Probably fewer than 200 still survive in the wild. 


Former distribution: At one time widely distributed over most of the Arabian Peninsula as 
far north as the Syrian Desert, wherever there were suitable habitats. 


Description: The smallest of the oryx group of antelopes, the Arabian Oryx stands 40 in. at 
the shoulder. The coat is off-white with brown markings on the legs and head. The straight horns 
(up to 30 in. in length) probably gave rise to the legend of the unicorn. The oryx can run at speed 
for considerable distances: its speed and stamina help the animal to escape from its natural enemies. 


Habits: Thrives in the desert with scanty food and practically without water. Moves in herds. 
During the heat of the day oryxes shelter by digging themselves pits. 


Habitat: Arid desert country. 
Food: Desert vegetation. 


Status: Once numerous, and now exterminated throughout the greater part of its range, the 
continued existence of the Arabian Oryx in the wild for any length of time seems doubtful. Rigid 
protection, though, would almost certainly result in a steady increase in numbers. 


Reason for decline: The opening up of the Arabian deserts to travellers and sportsmen was 
fatal to the oryx. Modern methods of hunting make use of fast cars, sub-machine guns and even 
helicopters. 


Conservation measures: Protected by decree of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, the 
Arabian Oryx should now be safe from attack by Bedouin hunting parties in this region. Highly 
organised and mechanised hunters still operate north of this area however, and these parties present 
a serious threat. Backed by financial support from the Fauna Preservation Society and the World 
Wildlife Fund, a group of captured animals has been successfully established as a breeding herd at 
the Phoenix Zoo, Arizona, U.S.A., where conditions are quite similar to the natural habitat. It is 
intended to breed this oryx in captivity for reintroduction to selected and secure parts of its natural 
range. ' 


Number in Zoos: About 25. So far, 7 male and one female calves have been born at Phoenix. 
And, apart from one very old animal, no oryxes have yet died there. 


ANIMALS Mn DANGER Cyril Littlewood 
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Where | Live by John Shawcroft 


County of contrasts * 


VERY native son of Derbyshire has 

as his heritage a wild, uncultivated 
wilderness known as the Peak. Much of 
this is devoid of footpaths and seems as 
remote as the Gobi or the Hindu Kush. 
It is either insanity or a touch of new 
Elizabethanism that urges the more 
claustrophobic amongst us to don ruck- 
sack and climbing boots and set off into 
the Great Unknown. 


Fell walking has many delights. There 
are rivers which disappear and places 
with strange sounding names, like the 
Madwoman’s Stones or the Cakes of 
Bread. There are fast running streams 
and the feel of the wind battering a 
sunburned face. And there is the true 
voice of the Peak, the cry of the curlew. 


The spring call of the curlew is surely 
one of the most beautiful sounds in 
nature. It begins as a succession of 
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lengthy, liquid notes and sedhialiy 
speeds up into a crescendo. Then the 
bubbling cry fades away and declines 
into a few low notes, as in the beginning. 
But in autumn, when the curlew for- 
sakes the moors, his cry becomes 
melancholy and heart-stirring, the moor- 
land has grown cold and the curlew 
seems depressed. 


The curlew is a summer visitor to 
Derbyshire. By comparison with Nor- 
folk and other paradises, Derbyshire 
has a small variety of bird life, for with 
the exception of the Trent Valley, the 
greater part of the county lies outside 
the main migration routes. But Derby- 
shire is particularly interesting because 
it marks the limit of many northern and 
of many southern species of bird life. 


I always feel that a great many 
ornithologists tend to neglect the moors. 
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This is a pity, because most of the bird 
life up there is of a particularly inter- 
esting kind. A great deal depends on the 
terrain. The redshank, for example, will 
breed up to 1800 feet, whilst curlews 
and golden plovers will be found on 
even higher ground. Derbyshire’s high- 
est point is Kinderscout (2088 feet), and 
here abound many true birds of the 
tops, where the wind sings across the 
moor and cotton sedge, crowberry, and 
stunted ling grow in profusion. 


Grouse and curlew are common here, 
along with dipper, ringouzel, wheatear, 
and common sandpiper. Occasionally a 
rarer species is sighted such as king- 
fisher, sparrowhawk, or the declining 
peregrine. Merlin are less frequent these 
days, and the last raven seen in Derby- 
shire was on Kinderscout ten years ago. 
A century ago, when the Peak was one 
of the last strongholds of the English 
wild cat, raven and kite were common, 
as was the pine marten. Now the only 
pine marten found in Derbyshire is at a 
small zoo dedicated to British mammals 
near Matlock. 


There have been several historic 
discoveries in the Peak. In the Pin Hole 
Cave, at Creswell Crags, remains of 
mammoth, hippopotamus, hyaena, and 
other creatures of the Pliocene and 
Pleistocene epochs were excavated. At 
Castleton, in the Great Peak Cavern, 
deep in the base of a limestone cliff, 
strange natural phenomena have been 
found. In the complete absence of light, 
shrimps and trout have become colour- 
less, blind and translucent. 


Rising in the desolate wilderness of 
Bleaklow, the river Derwent bisects the 
county from north to south. It gathers 
the waters of 300,000 acres before it 
joins the Trent sixty miles from its 
source at Wilne. For much of its 
journey the Derwent flows through 
some of the most beautiful scenery in 
England, yet it is equalled if not sur- 
passed by the valley of the Wye and the 
dales of the Dove. 


In their less-commercialised areas 
these valleys form a naturalists’ paradise. 
Otters have been seen in the Dove, foxes, 
grey squirrel, badgers, and all manner of 
rodents are common. The badgers seem 
to prefer the dense fir woods of the 
Forestry Commission. I know of several 
large setts excavated in the soft, peaty 
soil in these woods, and these interesting 
creatures are quite common in the 
southern and central areas of the 
county. 


Kingfishers, once prolific amongst 
these rivers, are now scarce, and there 
are now only about 60 pairs of herons 
in the county. Heronries are pretty 
widespread, from Kedleston in the 
south-west to near Bakewell and Buxton 
in the Peak. An odd buzzard or sparrow 
hawk has been seen: long ago golden 
eagles nested, but now only kestrels 
whet our appetites for predators. 


In contrast the southern half of the 
county is comprised of flat meadow 
land, which seems like another world 
when compared to the short green turf 
and endless stone walls of the Peak. If it 
lacks the beauty of the dales, the Der- 


went still looks picturesque as it meand- 
ers through these pleasant lands on 
its way to the Trent. 


For all the north’s beauty, most of 
Derbyshire’s bird watchers prefer the 
southern sewage farms and reservoirs, 
which, if less attractive than the dales, 
are more productive of birds. Some 
quite startling observations have been 
made near the sewage farms. Most of 
the waders are seen on migration from 
time to time (greenshank, dunlin, knot, 
whimbrel, etc) whilst the little ringed 
plover, which has made such determined 
efforts to establish itself in these islands, 
has nested successfully near Derby. 


Derby itself has a thriving Natural 
History Society, and an Ornithological 
Society. The latter averages an annual 
sighting of 150 species, and rare visitors 
in recent years include osprey, avocet, 
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hoopoe and waxwing. The Natural 
History Society has sections in geology, 
entomology, limnology and micro- 
aquatics, mammals, botany, mycology 
and ornithology. 


Near my own home town of Ripley 
is a small fir wood. It contains a large 
badger sett that must be a century old, 
and nearby, a fox lair. Green wood- 
peckers, jay and pheasant roam amongst 
the trees, and a pair of reed buntings 
inhabited a swampy area for months 
last year. There are also grey squirrels, 
hares, mice and voles, rabbits, stoats, 
weasels and grass snakes. 


At dusk we have now settled down to 
a habitual watch of, perhaps, two or 
three evenings each week. When the sun 
goes down, and the cries of tawny owl 
and pheasant replace the chattering 
blackbird and screeching jays, the 
rabbits appear to nibble at shoots and 
hares lope across the meadows. And 
who knows, there may be badgers and 
foxes to see, and, later in the year 
perhaps, the song of a nightingale. . . 


John Shawcroft /ives at Waingroves 
near Ripley, on the edge of the Peak 
District. The drawings show the grey 
wagtail, whose sulphur-yellow underparts 
enliven many a fast-flowing stream in 
the Derbyshire dales; the ring ouzel, the 
moorland version of our familiar black- 
bird; badgers; and the curlew, which 


represents the open moors to anyone 
born within reach of the Pennines. Paul 
Nicholas, whose superb drawings are a 
regular feature in the magazine, lives in 
north Yorkshire. 
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Terry Jennings writes on heathland 


Rabbits or fire 


SE IR IE SESE ESE ESSE EEE SEE SEO SSE SOS SOR OR RR ROR 
HE LOWLAND heaths of southern England are a very 
characteristic part of British scenery, and they constitute 

some of the wildest countryside in the south. Although they 

may be bleak and dreary enough in the overcast days of 
winter, in summer heaths give a pleasant feeling of openness 
and freedom, and present vivid sheets of colour to the eye. 


Heaths occur mainly on sandy and gravelly soils which 
have never been ploughed. This is because they are too poor 
for successful arable crops unless heavily manured. Partly as 
a result of this neglect by agriculture, the sandy soil of these 
heaths has become more or less podsolised. 


a dark pan 

PODSOLS are strongly acid soils with excessive drainage. 
The upper layers of the soil become deficient in certain 
chemicals, notably bases and compounds of iron and alumin- 
ium, because solutions can percolate so easily. On sandy soils 
the upper layers are often /eached in this way, while deeper 
down a pan develops—a dark-brown or black layer 


Photo: Jane Burton 


composed of compacted material which has been washed 
down from the surface. 


Forest once occurred over nearly all the British lowlands, 
and early man apparently found it easier to clear the trees 
which grew on dry sandy and gravelly soils than on heavier 
clay soils. Probably most of the clearance was complete by 
Bronze Age times (around 1500 BC), after which heathland 
must have developed. But only regular burning, or regular 
grazing by domestic or wild mammals, stops the heaths 
reverting to shrubland and finally forest. Many English heaths 
are today rapidly turning into forest, as a result of the dis- 
appearance of the rabbit. 


ling and grazing 

THE PLANT life of a heath consists of many low shrubs, of 
which ling or Scottish heather Calluna vulgaris is the com- 
monest. The occurrence of this plant as a dominant depends 
on a number of factors, one of which is air moisture, since 
ling cannot flourish in severe and prolonged drought. There 
must also be moderately free soil drainage and a relatively 
high soil acidity; these are the conditions which permit the 
existence of the microscopic fungus which inhabits the roots 
of the ling and on which it apparently depends for its well- 
being. There must also be present some factor such as recurrent 
fires, grazing or frequent violent winds, to prevent the wide- 
spread establishment of trees, whose shade would drive the 
ling out. 


At one time rabbits played an important role in the main- 
tenance of large areas of ling by eating any tree seedlings 
which chanced to grow. Since the disease myxomatosis 
almost wiped out the rabbit population twelve years ago, 
large numbers of trees and shrubs have sprung up, and 
control of scrub of this kind is a major operation of conserva- 
tion on heathland nature reserves. 


fire! 

THE occurrence of fires is a frequent, not to say dominating, 
factor on the dry southern heaths. They sweep across the 
heath destroying all the vegetation in their path, including any 


On the left is a cross section— 
a profile—of a podso/, the 
typical southern heathland soil. 
A: roots and _ undecayed 
humus, with a layer of grey 
sand beneath. The minerals and 
fine humus have been leached 
(washed out by rain) down to 
B, a black zone called the hard 
pan. C is the underlying sand. 
Rabbits used to play a vital role 
in grazing heaths. Now that 
they are often rare in many 
places the heather is invaded 
by birch scrub (right). Note how 
fine-leaved grass grows along 
the trodden path. 


Drawing: Judy Jennings 


young trees which have invaded the area. In the early stages 
of the development of a heath, many of the ling plants are 
not killed by the fire and recovery is rapid. On an old heath, 
the massive accumulation of dry combustible material 
generates great heat as it burns and all the heather may be 
destroyed. Full recovery may then take twenty years, the 
burned areas being reseeded from surrounding heathland. 


The ground flora of a heath often consists of a carpet of 
lichens of the genus C/adonia and mosses of the genera 
Hypnum, Polytrichum and Dicranum. Of the higher plants, 
one of the commonest to accompany the ling is bell heather 
Erica cinerea, which is often dominant on dry sunny slopes 
where there is less humus. It is frequently conspicuous after a 
severe fire, or where a heath is developing on bare sand or 
gravel. Another member of the same family to be found 
amongst the ling is bilberry Vaccinium myrtillus. The dwarf 
gorse Ulex minor is another characteristic species;.so too are 
the wavy hair-grass Deschampsia flexuosa and the small heath 
grass Sieglingia decumbens. 


invading gorse 

BRACKEN and common gorse Ulex europaeus frequently 
invade the heather and ling areas. The fronds of the former 
can, under certain conditions, shoot up between and through 
the heather and ling. In autumn the bracken fronds wither 
and sprawl over, eventually killing the heather and ling. 
Common gorse is not a true member of the heath community, 
although it invades disturbed areas and is often found lining 
the sides of tracks. 


If a heath is left undisturbed for a long time, woodland is 
eventually formed by the invasion of tree seedlings, primarily 
birch and pine, but also ultimately oak and beech. This is not 
always the case, however. Occasionally the soil may be too 
dry, too shallow, or possibly even toxic to tree seedlings. In 
some regions, such as near the coast of East Anglia, heaths 
may remain uncolonised indefinitely, simply because there 
are no trees in the neighbourhood to provide seeds. 


Photo: Terry Jennings 


In constantly waterlogged areas within heathland, wet- 
heath or heath-bog may develop. Purple moor-grass Molinia 
caerulea is common in damp places and is often accompanied 
by cross-leaved heath Erica tetralix. In the wettest places 
Sphagnum moss may be dominant, and sundews Drosera and 
butterwort Pinguicula vulgaris (plants which supplement 
their meagre nitrogen supply by catching insects) are some- 
times present. 


wet-heath insects 

AREAS of wet-heath or heath-bog are also of interest to the 
entomologist because in dry weather large numbers of insects 
tend to converge on the wetter areas. The recurrent fires on 
heaths can also provide entomological interest. During the 
drought summer of 1949 a large fire swept a heath near my 
home, destroying everything alive in its path. Two or three 
years after, a number of insects previously regarded as rare 
built up in considerable numbers over the burnt areas. 
Perhaps they flourished because their predators had been 
removed, or because the succulent new green plant shoots 
provided a ready supply of food. 


Our southern heaths present a varied and characteristic 
landscape. Stretches of open heath, bracken and heathy 
common alternate with clumps of gorse and groups of birch, 
pine, oak and sometimes beech, in every combination. This 
variety of scene is due to the constant human interference 
with the vegetation—by burning, grazing and felling—and to 
the equally constant effort of the trees to recolonise the 
ground. 


The surface layer of peat on the exposed open heathland 
absorbs the heat-rays of the sun and sometimes the tempera- 
ture is 90-100°F at ground level, providing an excellent sunny 
retreat for large numbers of our native reptiles and their 
invertebrate food. There is also good protective cover for 
ground-nesting birds as well as those which nest in shrubs 
and trees. With this great variety of ecological interest it 1S 
little wonder that many heaths have been taken over as nature 
reserves. 
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Fig 1 


HE fascinating habits and 

community life of bees are des- 

cribed in many books. Films 

have been made of bees at work 
inside their hives, showing close-up de- 
tail of their famous dance. These films 
have usually been made possible by the 
use of special beehives which have glass 
sides through which photographs can 
be taken. These glass-sided hives are 
called observation hives. You could 
build a simple version of such a hive 
(Fig 1) quite easily and keep it in a 
room where the bees can be seen at 
work at any time. It will provide hours 
of interest and pleasure. 


The observation hive consists of 
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Feeder 


Brood frame 


mn 


A 


Window frame 


three parts: a rack to carry two stan- 
dard brood frames (in which the bees 
live) and two windows through which 
the bees may be observed. The rack and 
the two windows are each made to the 
same dimensions so that there are not 
too many measurements to remember. 
It is important that you follow these 
dimensions exactly, otherwise you may 
leave spaces too small for the bees to 
pass through. If the gaps are too large, 
the bees will reduce the space by block- 
ing it up with propolis. Propolis is a 
resinous, gummy substance which will 
stick the frames together so that they 
will be difficult to separate. The ideal 
space, which bee keepers refer to as the 
bee space, is about +”. 


John Hill, a student teacher from 
Lancashire, describes an easy-to-build 
observation hive. Safely behind glass, 
the colony of honey bees can be closely 
watched: returning workers dance to 
tell their fellows where food may be 
found, and drones eat and wait for 
their chance of mating with a queen. 


A beehive at 
your window 


To build the hive you will require 
several pieces of smooth planed wood 
cut to the following sizes: 

2 pieces 184” x 2” 
2 pieces 184” x 1” 
4 pieces 184” x 2” x 4” 
4 pieces 184” x 1” 

The frame is made from wood %” 
thick, to the dimensions shown in Fig 2. 
Before assembling, a number of jobs 
need to be done—and it is much easier 
to do them at this stage. 


the rack 

A PAIR of slots is cut into each of the 
side pieces; as shown at A in Fig 2. 
These slots are to accommodate the parts 
of the brood frame which stick out at 


the top, and so allow the frame to hang 
down inside the hive. 


In the piece of wood which is to be 
the top of the rack, make two openings, 
as shown at B in Fig 2. Do this by 
carefully drilling five or six 4” holes 
through the wood, so that each hole 
overlaps the last. Clean off the rough 
edges left by the drill, using a file, to 
leave the openings smooth. Cover both 
openings with a piece of wire gauze. 
They are for ventilation, and so must 
allow air but not bees to pass through. 


The bees must be able to get in and 
out of the hive, and so the last job 
before assembling the rack is to make 
an entrance (C in Fig 2) by drilling (in 
the same way as for B) an opening in the 
piece of wood which is to be the bottom 
of the rack. 


‘Now that these jobs have been done 
the rack may be assembled. This is 
done by glueing and nailing, using 
Evostik and 14” panel pins (shown 
diagrammatically in Fig 2: they do not 
have such broad heads). Make the task 
easier in each case by driving the panel 
pins through the first piece of wood 
until the points of the pins protrude. 
Smear both surfaces to be joined with 
Evostik, wait until it becomes tacky and 
then place the two pieces together and 
drive the panel pins fully home. 


making the windows 

WE CAN NOW begin work on the 
hive windows; remember that there are 
two of these. Using the wood which is 
4” in thickness make the window frames 
to the same dimensions as for the rack 
just described. Of course, do not cut 
any of the holes A, B and C. The frames 
are again put together using Evostik and 
14” panel pins. Be extra careful when 
driving home the panel pins. As the 
wood is only 4” in thickness, be sure 
that they are not going in crooked, 
otherwise the wood will split. 


To hold the glass in position fix 4” x 
4” beading all round the outer edge of 
the window frames. If this beading is 
cut and fixed to the frame as shown in 
Fig 3 it will help to make it a much 
stronger job. Use Evostik again, but 
this time use 3” panel pins to hold the 
beading in place. 


If all the dimensions given have been 
strictly followed, the size of the glass 


required will be 193” x 173”, but it 
would be as well to check this by 
measuring your own frame in case there 
is a slight difference. The glass size 
should be slightly smaller than the inside 
measurements taken between the raised 
edge formed by the 4” beading. | 
Lay each window frame on a flat 
surface before fitting the glass in posi- 
tion. The glass may be held in place by 
putty, or better still, 3” quadrant bead- 
ing which gives a neater appearance. 
The beading is held in place by glueing 


only. You will find that Evostik will 
stick wood to glass and this method 
saves the risk of breaking the glass if the 
beading were nailed in place. _ 


assembling the hive 
THE THREE sections of the hive are 


now completed, as in Fig 4. Fit the 


windows, one each side of the frame 
rack, by means of small brass hinges. 
Two pairs of hinges will be required and 
these are fitted as shown in Fig 5. Fig 
5 also shows the method of fastening the 
hive windows. These fasteners are 


Panel pins 


Fig 2 


Fig 1 (opposite) is a diagrammatic view of the hive fixed. It shows the outside platform 
for the bees to land on before they crawl through the plastic tube into the hive, where 
they will pass on their food to the grubs. Fig 2 is an exploded view of the wooden 
frame of the hive, on which the brood frames are hung. Drawings by John Hill. 
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known as hook and eye fasteners and are 
easily obtained at Do-It-Yourself shops. 
You will need four. Fit two at the top 
and two at the bottom on the opposite 
side to the hinges. 


It will be necessary to fit a substantial 
baseboard to the hive to prevent it 
from falling over. Obtain a piece of 
wood 184” x 6” x 14”. This will be 
screwed up into the bottom edge of the 
frame rack only so that it does not 


Fig 3 


Fig 5 


Fig 3 is a detail of the corner of a window-frame, to show the fixing of the 4" beading. 
Fig 4 shows the two window-frames and the main hive frame completed. Fig 5 is a 
detail of the method of fixing the hinges and hook-and-eye fasteners, and Fig 6 shows 
the baseboard, with its groove for the plastic entrance tube and screwholes. 
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interfere with opening of the windows. 


exits and entrances 

BUT FIRST an important job must be 
done. I have already said that the bees 
must be able to get in and out of the 
hive. But of course, we do not want them 
buzzing around the room! Therefore the 
entrance to the hive must lead directly 
to the outside of the building, and this 
is achieved by using a piece of #” plastic 
tube. Cut a groove 6” long in the base- 
board, as shown in Fig 6. This is to 
accommodate one end of the plastic 
tube, and the groove should be cut so 
that when the baseboard is screwed to 
the hive the tube will be gripped tightly, 
but not crushed. Two inches of the end 
of the tube will be enough to secure it. 
Screw the baseboard to the hive using 
three 24” wood screws, ensuring that 
the groove is in line with the entrance 
Opening cut in the hive earlier. Any 
space left between the outside of the 
tube and the woodwork should be 
filled with plastic wood. 


The length of the tube will depend 
upon where you put your hive. It is 
said that bees will learn to go through a 
tube several feet long, but I think it is 
as well to keep it as short as possible. 
The completed hive should therefore be 
placed on a suitable shelf or table as 
close as possible, and at right angles, toa 
window. Drill a hole through the window 
frame just large enough to take the 
plastic tube, and push the tube through, 
cutting it off flush with the outside of 
the window frame. 


The bees will want something to 
alight upon before entering the tube 
and a small landing platform should be 
placed in position as shown in Fig 1. 


If a piece of transparent plastic tube 
is used, and the hive placed so that a 6” 
piece of tube is left between the hive and 
the window frame, further interest will 
be added as you will then be able to 
observe the bees bringing home their 
pollen and nectar. 


Future articles will tell you how to 
stock the hive with bees and the sort of 
things you will be able to observe. 
Meanwhile, success with the building 
of the hive. If you want to get a fore- 
taste of what your hive will show you, 
read The World of the Honeybee by 
Colin G. Butler (Collins New Naturalist 
Series) 30s. 
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Styles in stiles 


Photos by Margaret Mc Manners 
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In the stone country of the 
Pennines stiles are more elaborate 
than simple wooden steps. These 
three stiles are all in one field on 
the western slopes of Longridge 
Fell in Ribblesdale. Many Pen- 
nine stiles are merely two or 
three horizontal slabs of stone 
built into the wall (below), to 
enable a shepherd to climb over 
without dislodging the top of 
the wall. Where a public footpath 
is involved, something more 
elaborate is built: the stile on the 
right includes a bridge over a 
tiny stream. The third stile 
started its life as a narrow sheep 
gate, blocked by vertical slabs 
of stone dropped into slots in the 
‘gateposts’. Steps and handrails 
wete added later. 
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Limpets, one of the commonest molluscs of our. sea shore, feed on rock-clinging seaweeds. To avoid being dried out at 
low tide the limpet’s shell must make a perfect seal with the rock. To do this, it grinds a circular groove into the stone, 
where it settles down after its twice-daily feeding expeditions ranging over several square feet. It has a pronounced 
homing instinct and always returns to the same spot. In this photograph a limpet’s groove can be seen in the top left 
corner (the linpet must have been killed, since small barnacles can be seen growing in the groove). Also illustrated are 
two or three larger barnacles and, at the bottom of the photograph, the small whitish tubes af a polychaete worm, whose 
coloured tentacles may be seen when under water. Photo: Jane Burton. 
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Shells such as you find on your seaside holiday have intrigued mankind for more than 
20,000 years. Our ancestors of the Old Stone Age ornamented themselves with SCALLOPS 
(1), little AUGER SHELLS (2), and cowries—though larger kinds than the tiny cowrlEs (3) of 
Britain. : & 

Among our prettiest and commonest shells are QUEENS (4) and PERIWINKLES (5), which 
both vary greatly in colour. Odder shaped are the PELICAN’S FOOT (6), the PAINTED TOP 
SHELL (7), and the MARBLED COAT-OF-MAIL (8), one of a family like miniature armadillos. 
Everyone knows LIMPET SHELLS (9), on and off the rock. Other kinds are local. Only on the 
wild north-eastern coasts will you find the WIDE-MOUTHED WHELK (10), larger cousin of the 
common WHELK or BUCKIE (11). Cockles have a less familiar relative, the SPINY COCKLE (12) 
abundant on the sands of South Devon. Re ee i 

Most charming of all is the VIOLET SEA-SNAIL (13), gay housing of an ocean mollusc 
which eats miniature jellyfish and drifts ashore on Cornish holiday beaches round about 
Sennen and Mounts Bay. Remember, though, when you gather shells, that they are only 
homes which have lost their inhabitants. 


Described by Geoffrey Grigson and painted by Tristram Hillier. 
Illustration and text reproduced from the Shell Nature Book by courtesy of the publisher, J. M. Dent. 
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